42                    LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN

The stage-coach arrived, and I found in it a
woman tall and pretty, simply and coquet-
tishly dressed, who said that she was sick,
and despaired of reaching Paris alive. I
was as polite and amiable as I could be.
My companion was a Bonapartist, was very
enthusiastic, believed in the immortality of
the soul, not much in the catechism, and
was an optimist. I felt that she was in a
measure afraid of me. At Moulins the
coach took two dull travellers, and at.Paris
my mysterious lady precipitated herself into
the arms of a very homely man who must
have been her father. I took off my cap to
him, and was getting into a carriage, when
my unknown came and said to me: " I am
moved, sir, by your kindness to me. I can-
not tell you enough how grateful I am. I
will never forget the happiness which I have
had in travelling with a man so illustrious/'
I am quoting the text. But the word
."illustrious'.' explained the municipal coun-
cil and the lady's fright. It is evident that
they had seen my name on the post-office
book, and that the lady, who had read my
books, expected to be swallowed alive.whom
